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Yol. V. No. 184 Saturday, October 18,1924 


v THE SENILITY OF CIVILIZATION 





By Dr. Edwin E. Slosson. 


Day by day the newspapers report the excavation of the buried city of Magna 
Leptis in Tripoli as last year they told us of the excevation of the buried tomb 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen in Egypt. We receives from thase researches the same shock of 
surprise at the realization there were people so long ago who accumulated wealth 
and spent it in tha pursuit of pleasure even as we do, who cultivated att and 
learning, and believed, like us, that they had reached the pinnacle of human at- 
tainment, and yet that their proud achievements had been so drifted over by the 
sand of time that their very existence had been forgotten. The resurrection of 
such entombed civilizations serves for us the same purpose as the ancient Egyptian 
custom of passing around an image of a munmy at a feast, a memento mori, a re- 
minder that civilizations like men arse mortal, and that if we may judge the future 
by the past, our own will perish too and be forgottsn. 


Helmolt in his history of the world observes that "It is remarkabls that even 
to the present day every philosopher, who has compared the processes of man! s 
development to the severel reriods in the life of the individual, has believed 
his own time to be the age of senility." It has seemed to each successive genere- 
tion, as it did to Bernard of Cluny in the twelfth cernsury, that "The World is 
very svil, the times are waxing late." In every previous century, as in ours, 
there have been those who have expected the world *o coms to an end within the 
lifetime of men then living. Humenity has persistently maintained a fin de siscle 
attitude, regardless of the calendar. 


"There is the moral of all-human tales, 

‘Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

? First freedom and then glory - when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And history with ell her volumes vast 
Hath but one page." 


But while ail the physicians, who feel themselves called to consider the 
health of humanity, agree that the patient is in a very dangerous state and likely 
to pass away at any time, they fail to agree on ths ciagnosis of the diseese lead- 
ing to the fatal termination. According to some, it is too much selfishness; 
according to others, it is excessive altruism Some cell the malignant microbe 
democracry; others call it plutocracy. Somes see ths dangor in nationalism; others 
in internationalism. The leading prophet of the latte: school is Oswald Spengler, 
who hes recently brought into action a 42-centimetsr gun in the form of two pro- 
found volumes on "The Dewnfall of Western Europe". His position is shown by the 
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following quotation:- 


"A nation is humanity in living form. The practical re- 
sult of theories of world-bettzrment is, without exception, a 
formless and therefore unhistorical mess. All cosmopolitans 
and enthusiasts for vorld-betterment rapresent fellahsen- 
idcals, whether they know it or not. Their success means the 
abdication of the nation within the historical sphere, to the 
adventags, not cf vorld-reace, but of othsr nations." 


Prof. J. Wi. Gregory of the Glasgow University, thinks like Lothrop Stoddard, 
that the progress of European civilization has deen checked by the rising tide of 
color, At the recent Toronto mseting of the British Association for thse Advance- 
ment of Science, he said:- 


"During the past half-century the unprecedented increase 
in the white racs has been excseicd by that of the colored 
people. Increased disparity in numbers means, in a democratic 
age, an inevitable transfer of power; while the former pres- 
tige of the white man has been undermined by his own bdenefi- 
cent rule. Alike in war and peace the personal authority 
which the white man held in 1900 has undergone a momentous 
dacline." 


"White colonists have no chance of permensntly occupying 

land near the overcrowdsd parts of Asia or accessible to 

the fast multiplying Negro3ss of Africa. White merchants 

may find in these regions profitable trading centers and 

may for atime rule and administer thsm; but when white eon- 
terprise has subdued the land, built railways and utilized 

the rivers, the colored man will oust the white from all 

but the few posts that requirs experts." 


A. J. Hubbard in "The Fate of Empires" considsrs it a problem of reconciling 
the interests of the transitory Individual wita those of the continuing Race. He 
puts his point in a neat analogy:- "Life is an entailed estates. Is is to the 
interest of the life tenant to break the entail." The confiict cannot be recon- 
ciled by reason, so he concludss that "A true and stable civilization can never 
be more than a by-product of religion." 


Certain psychologists are now working up a series of intelligence tests to 
measure the gradual onset of senility as the school toasts measure the development 
of maturity of:mind. It is time that the social psychologists verked out a sys- 
tem of diagnosis applicable to nations so the isvelopment of fatal maladies could 
be discovered at incipiency, and,. if possiols, avorted. 


Wasteful native methdds of agriculture ere destroying the forests of cen- 
tral Africa. 


The British government has denied the use of Stonehengs to < religious sect 
who wished to maks a cemetery of it, 
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SYNTHETIC CCGAINE MADE IN GERMANY 


Cocains has been manufactured artificially by chemical reans in the labora- 
tory of Prof. Kichara Willstastter at Berlin. Thres different methods have proved 
successful in the production of cocaine alkaloids, and one of the compounds, named 
"Fsicain", is said to be a satisfactory substitute for cocaine in every way. The 
synthetic compound has the same structure as natural cocaine but opposite optical 
activity. 


The present sovres of cocaine is the coca tres of Sovth Amcrica, whose leaves 
uust be imported at considerablo expense. The prasent discovery, resulting from 
a sixty yeer search for a synthetic cocaine, may make a more reliable drug avail- 
able to the medical profession at a lower price. Cocains is worth about $100 a 
pound but the primary materials used in the preparation of the nev compound are 
not expensiv:. Ths synthetic substitutes for cocaine, such as novocaine or pro- 
Caine, do not form drug habits like the naturel coczine. Eut if cocaine like 
that odtained from the leaf can be made in any laboratory it is likely to nullify 
tre laws and treaties against its importation. 


FOREST SURVEY SHOTS SFRIOUS PAPER PRCBLF 


Americans no longer can look upoa the choar daily newspaper as something in- 
evitebls every morning and evening. An axtensive research just completed by tne 
United States Forest Service hes brought cut alarming statistics on the depletion 
of wood pulp reserves in the United Statas. 


American paper requirements now exceed eight million tons a year, or 56 per 
cent. of the world consumption. Wood constituted 90 ner cent. of the raw material 
from which this is manufactured. In 1°22, 9,148,000 cords vere required. 


American forests tody supply only 49 per cent. of this wood. As recently 
as 1899 they suprlied 83 ner cent. Of the amount used in newsprint production, 
the domestic supply furnishes only one-third. Cenada supplies the pulp wood for 
37 per cent. cf our entire paper requirements. 


The forests $f the older lumber sections of ths United States are being out 
much more rapidly than they are replaced byhew grovth. In most regions the origi- 
nal timber supplies have been greatly reduced. 


The problem as stated by the Forest Service, is tc secure annually from our 
ewn forests mere than a million cords additional to ofiset pulpwood imports, 
approximately five million cords to offset pulp end finished papsr imports, end 
to insure a sufficient growth to supply the neeis of the future. It is estimated 
that a total of about 15 million cords will be required for this purpose by 1950. 


Thres possible solutions eis suggested by the governient; First, naw or 
m@dificd pulpine processes may increase the number of speciss avai.able for paper. 
Pine or larch, it is suggested, may be made to take ths place of spruce, fir and 
hemlock in sulphats-pulp production. 


Second, paper manufacturing must be conducted more economically. Reduced 
pulping waste in the chemicel process, rs-use of waste paper to a greater extent, 
and more coordination between the lumber and savmill industries, cust bs aimed ct. 
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Only about 45 per cent. of the original wood weight now appears as pulp. Re-use 
of Waste paper hes crown to 29 per cent. of our totel production, but it can oo 
igcreased to furnish a much greater contribution then its present 1,850,COO tons 
a year. 


Finally, the Forest Service stetes, "The main reliance in ultimately mesting 
cur pulp wood requirements mst be placed on the growing of tiuber. The possible 
margin of growth on our presont arca of forest land, under intersive forest man- 
agement, over the present drain, would ultimately amount to cvout 12 million cords 
of the pulp spacies. To this could be added about 11 million cords now lost 
ennually by fire and diseas2. 


"To this could bs added about 2,000,000 cords annually from Alaska. Out of 
this total could be met the 104 million cord difference betwesn the present cut 
from our forests and the ultimate requirement of 15 millicn cords, and leave a 
sudstantial margin." 


BLUE WALLS APPFAR TO PROMOTE GROTTH 


Young animals, and presumably children also, grow more rapidly in rooms whose 
walls ere painted in light, cheerful colors than they do in dark-painted apart- 
ments. This is the conclusion indicated by results of ressarches conducted by 
Dr. H, 4. Cardner, of the research laboratory of the Paint Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Gardner experimented with guinea pigs. He placed young animals in cages 
which had been painted inside in verious colors, and weighed them at intervals 
for forty days. At the end of the period the animals kept in white and light- 
colored cages had made rapid growth, while those in black or dark-colored cages 
were stunted, The guinea pigs in pale blue, white and light tan cages showed 
gaing in weight of approximately 31, 29, and 2C per cent., respectively; thoes in 
dark green cages had gained only eight per cent. she ones in blé&tk cages about 
four per cent., while the unfortunates in dark red prisons had put on less than 
two per cent. increese in wsight. The shorter the wave length of the light the 
greater the crorth. 


These results are in lins vith recant researches of students of vitamins, 
notably Dr. A. F. Hess of Columbia and Dr. Harry Steenbock of Wisconsin, who have 
shown that sunlight and ultra-violst radiation can bs used as effective substi- 
tutes for the vitamin that prevents rickets. Light-colored and white surfaces 
reflect a large share of the light that falls on them, while biack and dark colors 
absorb most of it. The modern system cf havincg wails and ceilings of homes, 
schools and factories painted in white or in light colors thus appears to have a 
hitherto unsuspected scientific backing. 


The Tupslo, or sour gum tree, is being considered as a possible source of 
paper pulp in the South 
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POWER SUB-STATION CONTROLLED EY RADIO 
Complete radio control of the elactricnl substation at Tipton, Ind., supplying 
a city of 5,000 population, has becn estublished. Radio waves sent from Kokomo 
control the switches, and through them the lignt and yower of the community. This 


is believed to be the first instance of this kind in the United Siates. 


Two transmission lines to Tipton ars maintained from Koxomo and Noblesville. 


in case of interruption on sither, such as migit be caused ty storms, the supply 


Can be resumed from the altarnative source. Heretofore, the operation of oil 
switches, used to change the connection, has necessitated the constant presence 
of substation attendants who hare received their instructions by telephone from 
Kokomo. The telephone has sometimes been put out of commission by storms. 


Under the new system, if troubles develops on sither of the lines, it is in- 
stantly observed on tne powerhouse instrvments at Kokomo and an operator sends 
out high frequency waves which cper the odilsritch. The special wave length used 
is outside broadcasting ranges. The waves are received dy antsnnae at Tipton and 
transmitted to a five tube receiving set and amplifier. They are then carrisd to 
a series of selector relays which in turn operate the storage battery s7itches. 


PART OF EYE MAY BE COLOR BLIND "HILE REMAINDER IS NOT 


One portion of the eye of an individual may be color blind while another 
portion is not. In one eye there may be a spot on the retina, capable of dis- 
tinguishing certain colors and in the oprosits eye of the sam2 individual the 
corresponding spot is not able to distinghish colors. These are the @eductions 
made by Dr. F. M. Baldwin, professor of physiology at Iowa State Collegs after 
a serics of experiments on color-biindnsass in the human sye. 


The variations ere caused by the veriation in distribution of the photo- 
chemical substances in the retina. An engineer might b3 able te pass a railroad 
test for color-blindness and yet the range of his >ys in distinguishing colors 
be limited to the exact focal point of the eye. An enginesr with such a limited 
range of color distinction would be a dangerous man to have at the throttle of an 
engine, according to Dr. Baldwin, beceuss of the grest spesd of the train and the 
variation in light, both cf which would make it possible for him to fail to read 
his signals properly. 


Near-sighted persons have a bigger ficld of color discrimination than do 
far-sighted people. 


According to all creditable data color blindness is mors prevalent among men 


than vomen. Approximately five per cent. of ail meles are unable to distinguish 
one or more colors, while only about one per cent. of females ere so affected. 
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SLEKS SOLD MINES IN AMERICAN Stas 


Profi. Fritz Habes of the University of Berlin and inventor of the ier pro- 
cess for ths fixetion of ritrogen, who restos somewhat of a sensation s.me tir? 
ago with the announcement tnct he had devised a mothod of extracting gold from sea 
water, now is in the United States folle-ing tiis seme line oi research. 


Prof. Haber this wesk requested ths United States Burecu ef Fisheries to 
furnish him samples of the coastal waters of the North Amsrican continent for 
enalysis, Like a prospector among quartz hills, Prof. Haber litereliy is seeking 
veins of gold, silver end other precicus metals running through the oceans ef the 
world, 


He explained to Burszau fo Fisheries effic izis, mewever, oe he no longer 
considers his experimonts as commercially valuable ane is vursuing them only witha 
the hope of increasing scicsutizic knowledgs. The actual procuring of gold from 

ea Water is an acconuplistai fact, he cloims, but ths quartities ere so minute 
and the expense so great that he oclieves the process naver can bs made profitabdls. 


But like a geesenss’, Prof. Huber expscts to discover the interrelation of 

waters, the courses of ccean currents, and ths history of various sections of the 
see through the mineral deposits. The smounts of mineral, wheth2r gold, silver 
Or less valuable minzrals, differ according to geographic location of tne water 
and in many cases this iifference is very marksd. Analysis cf rater as to its 
mineral quantities nay prove a valuable assst to oceancgrephy, Frof. Haber be- 
lieves, just as analysis of rocks is velueble to the geologist in tracing the 
Eistory of different sections of the ccuntry. 


It was indicated that the Bureau of Fisheries may comply vith Prof. Haber's 
request and that the cooveration of other governusant departments dealing with the 
Ocean may bs asked. 


The best availeble data at pressnt on the presence of goli in sea water gives 
the following figures for differsnt locetions, bearing out Prof. Heaber's claim 
of wide veriation according to locality. 


Deep sea vater from the Atlantic Ocean has from 0.0 tc 0.267 part of goli per 
million parts of liquid; water from Christiania Fio Norway, from 0.9C5 to 
0.006; from the coast of Naw South Wales, 0.022 to 0.0€5; and from the coast of 
New Zealand 0.005 part of metal per million parts of sea water. 


On land the lowest goli deposits which it has becn found profitable to oper- 
ate, contain about 0.14 part of gold to psr million pats of gravel which coes 
no# have to be crushed to extract the precious metal. Tne granites of California 
and Nevada have about 0.37 parts of gold rer million; thse sardstone, 9.05 and the 
limestone 0.007. 


It will be noted that some s3a water cortains nearly tvice as much geld as 
the lowest grade gold devosit on land found profitable to operats. 


Prof. Haber vas in charge of poison gas rosearch for the German governemt 
during the war and is credited with the devclopmeit of many of the deadiy gases 
used by the Germans. As inventor of the leading process for taking nitrogen 
from the air and meking it available for fertilizer, he has maie all countries 
independent of the mineral deposits of nitrate, such as those in Chile. 
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CERMAN INVENTION PRINTS MOVIE FILS BY MACHIVE 


" nes ii .- ae , : : ae : 
Longsr end better" wowis filus ars prozis:4 by <« new Corman filwecsvcloping 
méCuine, imventsd or Otto Flisss, =. Psrlin enzinecr. 


rod, filme are reds in short langths and glusi together - 
n.an Ss 15) piscezs to ths resi. Fy the ss mithod ths piécss 
are rrintsi avainst a continuou: rositi 
ng - nalf égcin ~s long as the av3r 
is is determined by marks previcusl 
23sery for printing is ccntr 


* 
s i 
1. The position of each 
on the tositivs, ani 

Cc ing to the knovn 


scone and su 
the amount o 
density cof t 


rar 


The whole plant is opsrated by tro wen and has ea capacity cf SC2O meters of 
S i 


film in eicht hour 


TRAPS FOR ¥LGCOTS S&T “ITH saLCOFOL 


Terperance lecturcrs can drev a mori] froz the sed fats of the onion and 
st corn magiots. Thess unfortuncte crzawrses herve aevslerot cn atuts thirst 
for hard ligqucr eni follow tne sccsnt of it tc thsir dsost’'s, accor2ing to Prof. 
flveh Petcrson of Rutzers College. 


They ere attrectac, scys Pref. Pz verti to gsvTootened baits containing small 
smounts of various kinds of elsohol. A hightall of alcohol, hones; and water seems 
to be their faverite veverac:. ‘ith a drop of poison added to this drial their 


lives are doomea 


Perheps the mageets ars rilling te dis for the s-ke of a good "jeg". In any 
event, thsy vill not go neer tne bait unless it contains some alcohol. 


& 


FIIMMS MISSING LINK IN HORSE'S ANCESTRY 


The awiscsing link beirssn medsrn horses and the long line of fossil encestors 
from which they were evolvsdi has oisn discoversd by Dr. ''. D. Natthaw of the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. Dr. Matthey nas ziven his find 
the name of Plssiprus or Near-Horse. 


leton vas dug up frem the Elanco formation of Texes 
ef the Ise Ags, xhich rere 
ss horse-lik2 ani- 


G 


Near-Horsse's fossil sk 
It shows charact:ristics like thoss of ths horse A 
practically horse:s as we know them today, and also lite the les 
mals further back on ths horse's femily tre... 


a 
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Ths legs are much larger ard mors rebust than tho 
horse ancestors of the modern horss and ths skvjl is ¢ 1 
Dobbins of today, in contrast to the shorter heei of the garlisr eq 
Horse, hovever, had teeth more like thos: of the foscil ancestors t 
living descendants. Tiny vestiges of a fifth *cs ars also pre 


"The series of Amsrican ancestors of the horss is one of the classic examplis 
of evolution provided by ths fossil record and the most complete and convincing 
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aii Tr. wetiher. “Nevertheless, it is vell raccgnized oy 
cial study of it, that while tha trozior lines of descent 
stiou, thsrd ars dsiinite gape oetw3sa sors of the suc- 


axnong the uzamals," seq 
those wane heve trata & spe 
are beyond reasonable que 
C8ssivs stages." 


Near-Horse filis on3 of the thrss iasortant gcrs previously sxisting in the 
horse's family trce, which is noarsst to recent times. Thea geaus represented by 
Near-Horse, Dr. Matthe7 claims, is certcinly the desired interm:diz:ts stage be- 
twsen Pliohiprus and Equus, the mod:rn horss, although further study sey shor that 
Near-Horse itself is a littls off the @ir:ct line of isscsnt. 


RTMARKE£SLE NEV BERRY CISCOVER*D IN FLORIDA 


The slisvation of ths hurbls gocsshcrry fre- its zresent’ yesiticn as a rincr 
fruit good only for pies end rreserves to ths dignity of e table fruit on a par 
with cherries, plucs and grarss, is one of the possibie results from be discovery 
of a new species in the xoois cf northern Floride, e region there goossberrizs 
have never before bein known. 


Goossberries are not rrorerly eprreciat:d in this country, is the opinion of 
Dr. Frsderick V, Covili:, botenict in charge of ths Office of Economic ané Systzi- 
etic Boteny, Burseu of Plant Industry, whoss dascrirtion giv-s the new speciss to 
science. f#broad, the fin2 Eurorean vzriatiess a eten rips, es teble fruit. But 
these choice verieties ars subject to disease in this country, and ali the nerdy 
nativs sreciss known until the present tims heve bsrries too smell sane rcorly 
flaverec to be of mach vzius. orsover, soossderries as well ss curvants hardor 
one phass of the deadly blister rust disezse thet is thrsstening our forss‘s of 
white pins, so that government fcrest officials ers urging that gooseberry culture 
be strongly curtailed. 


Into this rather unrromising setting tne new Florid- snecies comes almost 
like a horticultural fairy godmother. It is probably tho bicgsst wild gocseodorry 
every discovered, the fruits rsaching seven-ceights of an inch in diaseter. A 
hybrid with the lerge-fruitsd Hvronean veristiss need not los? size. It is native 
in northern Florids, far south cf the present centers of gooseberry culture, and 
what is even wore important, far south of the white pine region. Therefore it cen 
be cultivated without rezari to the white pins tlister rust, and there will be the 
added advantage of having b2rries reedy for warket ruch earliss tnan at present. 
And it seems to be quite imimns to the mildew jiisaess to which the European varie- 
ties are susceptible. 


In its present wild state the fruit has one nctable drawback. Zach berry is 
covered with so many long, sharp srines that it suge3asts a litile porcupine. It 
is hoped that these can de eliminated in ths bresiing experimsnts now undsr way at 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The honor of the discovery of this promisirg berry is dividei oetvecn Frof. 
Herman Kurz of the Florida State Collegs for "omen an2 Dr. Poland Me Herper of the 
Floride State Geological Survey. They came upon it in the woocts clonug the shore 
of a little lake near Tallahasses in the cours? cf a Sundey botanizing trip. Ther 
notified Doctor Coville, as the recognised sxrer+ in this part of the octenical 
field, and after sveral trips te the region to obtain specimeas, seé3ds end bushes 
for transplanting, he announced the find to the scientific ruodlic. 
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BLIGHT-XILLED CHSSTNUTS MAY 3F "COMING 


That ths chestnut forcsts of ths United Stetes, nov 
y the epidemic of blickt discass thet svort ther a fer 
signe thet indicete a vos7ible ~seccve 
Arthur P. Kellsy of Rutgers University. 


tt 
—o 
09 
ney 
wo 


Uctoter 18, 
BACK" 


Fracticeily exterminatsd 
ears zg0, are showing 


ry and re:steblishuent, is the belief of Dr. 


llsy has found that many aev chestnut ssediines save aprsared in * 
V@Gr-OUus.-Tirts of the easi.:. Aacdvood forest o031t, es wll es 137 crovtn from the 
roots of ‘recs whose tors wor2 riiltsd. By cour ating and weasuting the amount of ast 
growth on trees injured, bus ror xalled, by the diseass, he fond vhat new grorth 
is eprerently increasing fastsr + en clad litbs are dyinz. ir. Kelley is of the 


opinitbn that instead of cutting down 211 the surviving ch 


sstnut tress, some of 


° 
them should be spared to suprly socd for a yossible naw generation. 


LARGF CRYSTALS OF IRON SHOT REMARKSELE PRO 


Iron is not usu 


all ou enc - 
but it does do so. "Fl2vs" in iron are usuclly dus to thi 
s + t} ° 


smzll crystals, hich ney od: 


Two British scientists havs succeeded in producing 
és much es four by ons 214 one-quarter oy one-sizhta inch 
of these crystals is only about half that of an ordinary 
mads up of small crystels irrsculurly arrengsd. Thay are 
ter with a hemmer breeks then but chey cen be rolicd out 


length without cracking or »breckin:. 


DEATH STILL AT LO’ LEVEL 


Ths United States continues to enjoy gooi heelcn. + 


announcsd by the Metropolitan Lifs Insurense Company and 
than 15,000,000 industrial policyholders in tne United St 


August deethrate was the lo--st over records: in eny yeer 
August deethrate vas but 7.2 por 1,000 which is a d3c 
pared with the mortclity during August, ‘1923. 


Ww 
ew: 
3 
a7) 


"Not only for the zerneral dsathrate does this favore 
norte "Zt may new be 


every one of the principal causss of daath," says tre rer 
stated almost boyond peradventure that she tyhoid fsver r 


tablish a nsw low point; tnis is sssured for tubsrculcsis. 
rate was 67 per 100,000 which is unusuclly low for e& widsum“e: 


mobile fatalities recorded a decline, as compared with the 
end July of this ysar, 


Four quarts of rican peenuts, taksn to China thi 
missionary, are the pce of the Chinsse peacut cro;z, 
can production. 


P®RTIFS 
le of forming crvstals, 
Prosence * MEsses 


ls 
of 


largs crystals of iron, 


¢3 in size. The strength 
iecs of iron which is 


sO britt+ls that a light 
to one hundrsd times thsir 


ecordiag to fisures 
baesd on recorcs of mors 
etss ani Canada, the 

for chet month. Ths 

of 1 per cent. as COil- 


ble -eport hold but for 


at> this year vill ¢s- 
The accizent death- 
.2¢ month, and even aute- 
seme month of last yeer 


rtv-five years ago by a 


“hich now exce2ds Amsri- 
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SCIFNTISTS DISAGREE ON MARTIAN TEMPERATURE 


Measurements of the temperatures of Mers, teken at the Mt. Wilson, Californic, 
end the Flagstaff, Arizona, observatories are not in complet egresment. The 
Flagstaff datavers published in “Scieuce", and the Mt. “ilson figures vere mada 
public by the Carnegis Institution of “ashinzton. 


According to the observa:tions ct Mt. Wilson, ths noonday temrpzraturc on the 
Martian squator is about 10 degrocs abovs freezing, thet is, abovt 42 degress 
Fehrenheit, or the tempsratur: of a late February dey in the temp>2rate regions. 
Ths Flagstaff figure is high r, cbhout 20 d2erses Centigrede or 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit, like a temperate-zons April day. The Mt. Wilson obsarvetions show that the 
tenpsrature of Mars depends largely on the diract rays of the sun, as do tempera- 
tures on the mountian-tore of the earth, for the averages norning temperature, be- 
tween Mertian sunrise end 9 A. M., is about 10 degrees Fehrnheit, while over the 
south poler cap a low yoint of 95 degress belov zero is reachsd. 


The Flagstaff sciantists do not give exact figures except for the noondey 
temperaturs, but they say, "these radiometric zaasuremeats show that the equatoria: 
zones ere much wermer than the polar regions which smit practically no planetary 
radiation; the rorning side of the plenet is at a lowsr temp32rature than the after- 
noon side which has been exposed to the sun's rays for a longer time; the dark 
regions are at a highcr temperature than the light ones, and a gradual rise in 
temperature of the souther: hemispher:, whers summer is nov advsncing, is recorded." 


TABLOID BOOK REVIEY 





MANUAL OF STANDARD PRACTICE FOR THE POPER-LAUNDRY “ASHROOM:- By the 
Department of Résearch of the Laundryowners National Association, Msllon Institute 
of Industrial Ressarch of the University of Pittsburgh. Publishsd by Laundryosners 
National Association, La Salle, I1l. 


This little volums is a comprehensive report of rasearch vork on how to wash 
Clothes and is recommended as a rracticel guide to thoss vho cpsrets largs forsre 
laundries. It is also a suitable text-book for ths student of laundry chemistry. 
All the phases of ths washroom ers cover:d and one chapter is given to standerd 
formulas for washroom prectice. The treatment of water under various conditions, 
alkalies, soaps, bleaching, blues, starches, etc. are discussed and explained. 
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Chemical arts practised in ancient Egypt includsd dyeing, the working of zold, 
@less blowing, beking, pottery making, end the use of the blowpipe. 





